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ABSTRACT 

The general plan of a teaching activity is described 
in terms of specificity, component composition, and techniques of 
preparing such plans. Recommendations for writing behavioral and 
instructional objectives for the mentally retarded are outlined, and 
writing exercises are presented for practice by the teacher in 
implementing these recommendations. Examples of lesson plans which 
include lesson objectives, instructional objectives, activities, 
resource materials, and experience charts are provided. (RD) 
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The Special Education Curriculum 
Development Center has as it main ob- 
jective the operation of a statewide 
in-service training program for teachers 
of the mentally retarded. Twenty special 
class teachers from different geographic 
areas of Iowa serve as consulting teachers. 
They attend training sessions at The Uni- 
versity of Iowa and then return to their 
home area to conduct field sessions. All 
materials prepared for SECDC are intended 
for dissemination through the field ses- 
sions conducted by the consulting teachers. 
Persons reading SECDC material but not 
attending the field sessions should keep 
in mind that the purpose of the material 
is to serve as a starting point for in- 
service training and that the publica- 
tions themselves are not end products. 



It should also be noted that any 
reference to commercially prepared 
materials by the Special Education 
Curriculum Development Center does not 
constitute a recommendation or endorse 
ment for purchase. The consideration 
of such material is intended solely as 
a means of assisting teachers and 
administrators in the evaluation of 
materials . 
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The process of education currently is the focus 
of considerable concern on the part of professional 
educators, legislative groups, and the general 
citizenry. One facet of this concern is the teacher's 
interaction with her pupils. A second aspect is the 
content of the curriculum; while a third involves 
the learning process. Finally, a fourth concern re- 
lates to the involvement and the behavior of the 
pupil within the classroom setting. These four fac- 
tors are interwoven into the everyday happenings 
in the classroom. The teacher's manipulation of 
these agents through her behavior, her use of 
materials and resources, and her pupils should be 
reflected in her planning. 

Basic to any teaching activity is an overall or 
general plan. This is necessary; it is desirable to 
have an overview of what direction the educational 
effort is taking. However, the purpose of this guide 
is to alert teachers to the following three interde- 
pendent functions. Once achieved, these three 
functions, coupled with good instructional practices, 
should provide a means of increasing the effective- 
ness of the teacher in the classroom. 

The first function is to alert the teachers 
of the educable mentally retarded children 
to the need for SPECIFICITY in the pre- 
paration of their lesson plans. This speci- 
ficity takes on two dimensions. The first 
dimension is teacher-directed and relates 
to her use of materials, resources and her 
function in the classroom. The second 
dimension is pupil-directed and refers to 
the goals the teacher sets for the pupils. 

The second function of this publication is 
to orient teachers to the COMPONENTS that 
give rise to specificity so that a critical 
evaluation of pupil performance and 
instructional materials can be made. 

The third function is to give teachers the 
basic TOOLS with which TO PREPARE 
lesson plans and units which will succinctly 
yet clearly delineate the teacher's as well 
as the pupil's activities. 
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SPECIFITY OF PLANS 




Why should lesson plans be sfoeci f i c? To begin 
with, specificity is important because a definite 
plan of action, or course to be followed must be 
known before a lesson can begin or be carried out. 

A teacher, especially an experienced teacher, can 
improvise in the classroom and 'here are times when 
this becomes a necessary technique in an emergency 
situation. Improvisation, however, is only a stop- 
gap technique; the knowledgeable teacher knows 
that an overall plan is necessary to provide the 
range of educational experiences desirable for 
student growth. 

Overall or general objectives become a rough 
sketch of the educational plan for a unit, a day, 
or even a year. They provide an idea of what sub- 
ject matter should be taught and what skills 
should be developed. This scanning of the educa- 
tional outline is desirable; a rough sketch is 
necessary to give form to the educational intent. 

As in any plan, however, the preliminary sketches 
must be recognized as no more than that— prel i m- 
i nary . An architectural rendering is a refined 
rough sketch that an architect presents to his 
client. This rendering is used to demonstrate to 
the client a solution to his needs. It shows the 
structure the architect has designed in a pictorial 
form as he visualizes it. The artist is clever in 
suggesting details that our imagination completes. 

We have indicated that the architectural render- 
ing fulfills a function; it "sells" the client the 
architect's solution to a building need, in much 
the same way publishers of commercially prepared 
teaching materials attempt to sell school boards, 
administrators, and teachers with a "rendering" 
or general plan of their product. Parenthetically 
it might be mentioned here that too often commercial 
materials are aimed at attracting the purchaser. 
These "renderings" fall short of their avowed 
purpose of providing sequentially developed learn- 
ing experiences appropriate for the educable mental- 
ly retarded child. Notwithstanding these occasional 
shortcomings, it is desirable to have a statement 
of general intent on the part of the publisher and 
the teacher. 
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We have determined that a general overview is 
appropriate. Such a declaration might be called a 
GENERAL or GLOBAL objective. In reference to a 
single concept or lesson this intent is referred to 
as a SCOPE OF LESSON or SCOPE OF CONCEPT 
statement. It reflects the span the teacher expects 
to cover within a lesson or several lessons. It 
serves as a reminder to the teacher of his intent 
and should be written in such terms that it will be 
readily understood by others. 

An architectural rending for a new school build- 
ing, for instance, is a handsome colored sketch 
showing the proposed building in an idealistic 
setting. However, the plans the architectural office 
submits to the school board, state building officials, 
and the contractors after the renderings have been 
approved are intensive and detailed. These blue- 
prints are explicit in every detail from the footings 
poured for the foundation to the specifications for 
roofing materials. Schematics will be complete for 
sewage, water, electricity, heating, fire alarms, 
gas service, and so on. There will be specifications 
which determine the orientation of the building to 
the compass. The type and finish of hardware, fix- 
tures, and the color of the chalkboards will all be 
outlined. 

A blueprint or working drawing provides certain 
specific information for the building or the crafts- 
man. It is an absolute necessity for successful 
completion of a project, whether it is a toothpick, 
a Pentagon, or a space vehicle. The product will be 
a result of the craftsman's skill in working with 
materials according to a specific plan. 

A teacher is also a craftsman but his materials 
are human, and his tools are instructional materials. 
His overall plan, or general objective, is compar- 
able to the architect's rendering; the teacher's blue- 
prints are daily lessons and unit plans. His manipu- 
lations are concerned with education, or behavioral 
change. As it is with the builder's blueprints, the 
teacher's plans need to be specific. The teaching 
blueprint must carefully and completely outline the 
educational intent according to certain component 
functions. Unless this specific plan is followed, 
the educational process as it is directed by that 



teacher becomes willy-nilly, a catch-as-catch-can 
situation. The component functions of a teacher's 
blueprint that relates to behavioral changes in pupils 
can be inferred in the following three questions: 

1. What behavior is desired? 

2. Under what conditions shall the behavior 
occur? 

3. How well or how frequently shall the pupil 
behave in this manner? 

The following sections of this guide will deline- 
ate and expand components of the teacher's educa- 
tional plan and will provide instruction and practice 
in developing statements which include the inter- 
dependent functions that are so necessary. 

COMPONENTS OF PLANS 

A specific blueprint of the teaching plan, complete 
with an outline of operations and specifications is 
essential; this has been established. We also affirm- 
ed that the results of any pedagogical effort on the 
part of the instructor, which is reflected as learn- 
ing by the pupil, can be observed only as a change 
in behavior on the part of the pupil. For example, if 
the lesson were concerned with a reading exercise 
during which the pupil was expected to read the 
words, "I see a dog," (words he could not read be- 
fore the lesson) his change in observable behavior 
would be the successful reading of these words. 

Granted learning is manifested as a demonstrable 
alteration of behavior, it becomes apparent that our 
educational blueprint must be delineated by a series 
of alterations in behavior. In other words, each step 
in the lesson must be expressed in terms of specific 
pupil behavior. This could be called the descriptive 
function of the plan. 

When an architect draws a plan he will show that 
a structural member will be used in a certain place. 

It is not sufficient to merely indicate the location 
of timbers. The builder needs to know what type of 
timber, its dimensions and its compositions. What 
type of wood shall be used-long leaf yellow pine, 
fir, hemlock, first or second growth, grade? Is a 
certain wall to be of cinder or cement block, precast 
concrete modules, brick, or wood? What are the 
specifications for the components of the building? 
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As it is with the architectural plan so it is with 
the pedagogical one; we need to know more than 
simply that a certain behavior shall be demonstrated. 
It is necessary that we have two further specifica- 
tions related to this change. 

First of all, we need to know the conditions under 
which the behavioral change will be demonstrated. 

It is fine if the child can read, "I see a dog," if 
these are the words or activity presented. But if he 
says, "I see a dog," when confronted with an arith- 
metic exercise it is obvious that he has not demon- 
strated an appropriate behavioral change under the 
existing conditions. Similarly, a child who persists 
in solving workbook problems, when the announced 
class activity is an open discussion concerning a 
proposed field trip, is hardly behaving as we would 
wish. 

The teacher has the responsibility to include in 
the lesson plan a description of what the pupil's 
behavior shall be under certain conditions as a 
result of a specific activity. To reiterate the paral- 
lel between the architect and the teacher, the blue- 
prints specify dimensions, materials, exact location 
and compass orientation, and so on. A part of the 
teacher's plan includes activities, materials, and 
the expected behavior resulting from exposure to 
these activities and materials. The kinds of mater- 
ials or information that will be given the pupil when 
heisexhibiting the behavior desired is called the 
conditional function. 

Secondly, it is necessary to specify the degree 
or limits of the behavior following instruction. To 
use our former example; if we have instructed a 
child so that he can read, "I see a dog," we 
should not expect him to be able to read Hamlet . 

If he is expected to complete simple addition we 
must re-define simple addition and perhaps supply 
examples of the problems he should be capable of 
solving. This component of a delineation of 
behavioral change is the LEVEL OF ACCURACY or 
the evaluative function. It describes the perform- 
ance acceptable as an indication that the child 
has satisfactorily accomplished a lesson, or a 
part of a lesson. 
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Thus far we have considered the need to be 
specific in lesson plans and units, We have also 
explored the components that are necessary to 
supply the specificity that is so important in 
guiding our pupils through learning experiences 
appropriate to their abilities. This might be the 
time to recapitulate and briefly list what the 
teacher's blueprint should indicate: 

1. What the lesson shall accomplish in a 
global fashion. 

2. How the teacher plans to use the instruc- 
tional materials and other resources he has 
associated with the lesson. 



3. What pupil activities shall be appropriate to 
utilize the instructional materials. 



4. What specific terminal behaviors on the part 
of the pupils, collectively or individually, 
will indicate that they have profited from the 
lesson. 



5. Under what conditions shall the terminal 
behavior be observed. 

6. By what criteria shall the teacher measure the 
terminal behavior to detennine the amount of 
learning that has accrued? That is, how shall 
he evaluate behavior? 



The features outlined above should be present in 
the case of both commercially produced and teacher- 
made plans. It may be necessary for the teacher to 
make revisions of commercial materials so they are 
applicable in behavioral terms to a specific group 
of pupils. 

One of the features of lesson plans that are con- 
structed to answer the preceding questions satis- 
factorily is that they can be tailored to meet the 
needs of individual pupils with a minimum of effort. 



Instructional Object! ves-Definition: 

It would be expedient to label the steps we go 
through in administering a lesson. If each step 
states what we expect the pupils to accomplish we 
call these steps OBJECTIVES. Since their accom- 
plishments will be observed and measured in 
behavioral terms, the word BEHAVIORAL is added. 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES Is a term frequently 
used to describe an operationally stated objective. 
Since we are concerned with a teacher-directed 
instructional, situation we will use the term 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE most frequently in 
the balance of this work. 

Let us have a quick review by outlining the term 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: 

1. An instructional objective is stated in terms 
of pupil behavior. 

2. An instructional objective clearly describes 
what behavior the pupil should exhibit 
following one step in a lesson or unit plan. 

3. An instructional objective outlines the con- 
ditions under which the behavior can be 
observed. 




4. An instructional objective states a level of 
performance that is acceptable as an indica- 
tion that the objective has been met. 

5. An instructional objective, in some instances, 
prescribes a time limit. 

Instructional Objectives-Recognition: 

Consider the following objectives and note the 
development from a typical, but vague objective 
to one which is specific in the three components: 

1. To understand simple addition facts. 

2. To demonstrate an understanding of simple 
addition facts by correctly computing 
examples chosen by the teacher. 

3. To demonstrate an understanding of simple 
addition facts by correctly computing die 
sums of pairs of one digit numbers. 

4. To demonstrate an understanding of simple 
addition facts by successfully computing with 
80 percent accuracy, the sums of pairs of one 
digit numbers within fifteen minutes. 



CLEAR The above example number 1, unfortunately, is 

typical of many objectives printed in commercial 
materials and written by teachers. The words, 

"to understand," indicate a type of cognitive 
behavior we cannot assess without some further 
qualifications. We can readily observe that none 
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of the requirements are present. There is no basis 
for evaluation; interpretation will vary according 
to the consumer. It is not specific, 

In example number 2, there is one qualification 
for behavior change. "To demonstrate/' tells us 
in order to satisfy the conditions of the objective 
the pupil must exhibit some overt behavior. However, 
the remainder of the objective again falls short of 
our standard. What one teacher calls "simple 
addition facts," may be completely beyond the 
ability of the pupils in another teacher's class. 

Example number 3 shows further development 
toward the statement of all the conditions of a 
complete instructional objective, In this example 
there are two of the three components given. The 
behavior is determined by the words, " To 
demonstrate ... by correctly computing the sums..." 

It is determined that these sums shall be "... of 
pairs of one digit numbers..." so the conditions 
of the behavior are more explicitly defined. 

One more condition, the acceptable level of 
performance, is still lacking. A quick glance at 
our fourth example shows that this is easily 
added. We have in number 4, then, a complete 
objective embodying all of the components 
considered necessary. The time limit, "...within 
fifteen minutes," indicates that we expect this 
performance to be completed within a specific 
time span in order to satisfy the teacher's criteria 
for pupil competence in this skill. 

The following list of instructional objectives 
has been selected at random from a variety of 
sources. They vary in quality from excellent to 
inadequate. As an exercise in recognition you 
rank each of these objectives in one of the three 
columns with a check mark. Column 1 rates the 
objective as completely acceptable; one which 
meets all the criteria of a well stated instruc- 
tional objective. A check mark in column 2 
would indicate that you accept the objective as 
one which meets some, but not all, of the 
criteria; it would be considered moderately 
acceptable. Column 3 is for the poor objective, 
one that is not acceptable and does not meet our 
criteria for a behaviorly stated instructional 
objective. 
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RECOGNISING OBJECTIVES 
Exercise #1 



1 2 

( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 



( ) 1 . 
( ) 2 , 



To learn appropriate clothing styles for individual types. 

To be able to choose appropriate clothing given a social situation, 
and weather conditions. 



( ) ( ) ( ) 3. To be able to locate four fishing places, given a general map of the 

area. 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 



( ) 6 . 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) 7. 

( ) 8 . 



( ) ( ) 
( M ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) 9. 
( ) 10 . 
( ) 11. 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



To help pupils to understand the reasons for specific bicycle rules. 

To develop an understanding of the concept of budgeting money. 

Given a list of twenty assorted statements, underline the ten which 
correctly state factors which contribute to safety in a swimming pool. 

To recognize the months in reading. 

To write the correct answers in the spaces provided to at least eight 
out of ten simple addition problems involving pairs of one digit 
numbers presented in linear form. Example: 2+ 3 s 

To compare a photograph and a drawing or sketch. 

To understand the concept of juvenile status. 



To successfully negotiate a ten gate slalom course on a twenty degree 
(average) slope without falling or missing any gates on three out of 
four runs. 



( ) 12 . 
( ) 13 . 



( ) 14. 
( ) 15. 



( ) 16. 



( ) 17. 



( ) 18. 



( ) 19. 

( ) 20 . 



( ) ( ) ( ) 21 . 



To really understand the concepts of form and balance in art. 

To verbally state one's name, address, and telephone number on 
command. 

To recognize that proper health habits affect one's personal appearance. 

To be able to identify cities, roads, towns, and rivers on an Iowa road 
map. 

Circle the correct answers to multiplication problems. 

To be able to list substances around the home that are poisonous. 

To set up and prepare for projection (including threading film, screen, 
preparing stand or table, and making all belt and electrical connec- 
tions) a movie projector of the type currently in use in the school. 

Demonstrate competence in trouble shooting TV circuit by tracing the 
circuity of assorted TV sets from diagrams. 

Demonstrate ability to use a hand saw by choosing the proper saws 
and making both rip and cross cuts cutting a 12" x 5" piece from a 
12-inch wide by random length one-inch pine. The accuracy shall be 
to within 1/8". 

Develop the concept of money and its uses. 
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{ ) { ) ( ) 22. Write the numerals from one to ten inclusive on command with no 

hesitation. 



( ) ( ) ( 

( ) ( ) ( 

( ) ( ) ( 



) 23. Learns to know the reasons for highway traffic laws. 

) 24. To encourage pupils to use their fingers as an aid to simple arithmetic 
problems. 

) 25. To correctly compose and write a letter asking for a job interview. 
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The above list of instructional objectives has 
been ranked by five specialists in curriculum. After 
you have completed your evaluation of these instruc- 
tional objectives, turn to the back of this book and 
compare your results with those of the specialists. 

PREPARATION OF PLANS 

The final task of this book is to provide teachers 
with the techniques necessary to write instructional 
objectives in behavioral terms and to include in 
these objectives the conditions and the level of per- 
formance that shall be expected. 

It is assumed that the level of ability and other 
information of educational significance concerning 
the pupils will be known before there is an attempt 
to compose objectives. 

The first task in writing instructional objec- 
tives involves a careful analysis of the lesson. This 
is perhaps the most valuable step in the production 
of instructional objectives, since the teacher is 
forced into a job analysis. It is impossible to make 
vague, grand statements and to indulge in educa- 
tional gobbledegook when engrossed in the details 
of a job analysis. It is necessary to become in- 
volved with each behavioral step in a learning task. 
The job analysis in this case involves a breakdown 
of the lesson into short, sequential learning steps; 
steps within the capability of the pupils for whom 
the lesson is being planned. An aid in the behav- 
ioral analysis of a lesson is to outline the activities 
to be used by the pupils and the teacher in the 
classroom in a parallel development with the objec- 
tives. 
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The second task in preparing instructional 
objectives is to definitely state in the opening 
words of the objective what the student shall do. 
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There are words that express a cognitive state in 
the pupil which are difficult to observe or measure. 
These should be avoided unless they are qualified 
by some behavioral terms. The following list is 
representative of these vague (but all too familiar) 
terms: 

has knowledge of to believe 

to appreciate to enjoy 

to understand to grasp 

to comprehend to know 

A list of action words that are more specific 
would include the following: 
to identify to write 

to compute to solve 

to compare to list 

to recite 

The above words, in being more specific, avoid 
or discourage misunderstandings. A supervisor, 
building principal, or a substitute teacher will 
readily understand the intent of the person who 
wrote the objectives. These words indicate a type 
of action that can be observed. 



After stating that a child shall list, write, 
compute, or verbally state some action it is neces- 
sary to set the conditions of the behavior. For 
sample, if the task is to compute addition problems, 
it becomes essential to determine what sort of pro- 
blems shall be involved. Shall this be an exercise 
including only pairs of numbers several digits long 
and involving carrying? Will the problems entail 
addition of long columns of numbers? Will this 
involve decimals or dollars and cents? Are nega- 
tive numbers to be included? In other words, what 
level of difficulty in addition is the pupil expected 
to master? 



In company with the competency level it is 
necessary to stipulate the tools and materials in- 
volved. These could include the chalkboard, seat- 
work, a programmed test, a teaching machine, an 
abacus or a calculator. It is necessary to ask if 
the work will involve abstract concepts totally, or 
will concrete objects such as beads or blocks be 
employed? 

Subsequent to the conditions of the behavior 
is stating the level of performance that can be 
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accepted as an indication of adequate or satis- 
factory learning. The level of performance, or 
criteria level, can be specified several ways. 
Note the following examples: 

0 CRITERIA " **• Percent or proportion correct. 

Examples: 80% of the time 
2 out of 3 correct 



1 . 





at least 1/3 correct 
with 90% accuracy 

2. Within time limits. 

Examples: immediately 

within 15 minutes 
during the class discussion 
during the week following 

3. Numerically specified limits. 

Examples: at least six times 

make at least one oral contribution 
successfully executed every time 

4. Limits stated in terms of involvement. 

Examples: freely participates in the discussion 

volunteers information 
verbally responds 

It is in setting the conditions and level of 
performance that our job analysis proves its value. 
We are especially concerned with being reasonably 
certain that the tasks we require of mentally retarded 
children be within their ability. By fragmenting a 
lesson into several operations we can easily assess 
the steps and modify them through the statement of 
objectives so they will be within the functioning 
level of the pupils in any particular class. It has 
been mentioned that following the opening action 
phrase (to write, to verbally list) an instructional 
objective is completed by determining the conditions 
and performance level. These conditions are gov- 
erned by the results of the job analysis. The point 
is, there is a concern that teachers learn to write 
and use instructional objectives. But the concern 
also extends to the point that teachers have their 
objectives (and consequently their lessons and 
units) appropriate for their pupils. 
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Now for an exercise in writing some instruc- 
tional objectives. This will be done in easy steps 
and you, the reader, should write your development 
in the space provided. A sample instructional 
objective will be developed along the steps we 
have discussed. You follow the example and gener- 
ate your sample objective in the lined areas. 
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WRITING OBJECTIVES 
Exercise #2 



; 1. Select teaching area. 

| Example: Mathematics 

I Y our area; ___ 

2. The sub-area of the subject is next. Here you begin to be specific. 

Example: Recogniti on and use of number symbols: writing arahir. numerals. 

Your sub-area: 



■ 3. Specify the behavior that wiii initiate the objective. This is the descriptive function . 

Example: To write . . . 

[ Your action words: 

; 4. Next specify the conditional function of the objective . 

Example: . . . arabic numerals from one to ten . . . 

i Your conditions: 



5. And finally the level of performance that you will accept, the evaluative function . 
Example: . . . legibly and with no hesitation. 

' Your standard of acceptable performance: 



[ 6. Now put all of the parts together and view the results. 

Example: To write arabic numerals from one to ten leqiblv and with no hesitation. 

I Your finished instructional objective : 



Now having written a single instructional 
objective, practice writing more objectives, but 
this time in specified subject areas. 

Assume that you are planning to teach a unit 
in science and that the subject for the day is local 
weather and how people adjust their lives accord- 
ingly. You are to write an instructional objective 
that will be appropriate for the intermediate edu- 
cable mentally retarded (C.A. 9-12). This objective 
shall cover an activity or segment of the lesson 
concerned with clothing and the seasons. It would 
be advantageous to do this by developing the objec- 
tive employing the same techniques utilized in the 
first writing exercise. 
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WRITING OBJECTIVES 
Exercise #3 



1. Area: Science 

2. Sub-Area: Weather and Clothing that would be appropriate for the typical Iowa seasons. 

3. Now state the pupil’s terminal behavior: 



4. Next outline the conditions: 



5. Then, what level of performance will you accept?. 



6 . Finally, evaluate your work, make any necessary changes, and write your completed 
instructional objective: 



Very good, so good in fact, that it would be an 
excellent idea to try it once more. This time, though, 
you are on your own; a subject will be given and 
you take it from there. 

Use the area of reading and build your own 
sub-area, behavior, conditions, and performance 
level. 
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WRITING OBJECTIVES 
Exercise #4 

1. Area: Reading 

2. Sub-Area: 

3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . The complete instructional objective: 



The third time you do this select an area, 
specify the sub-area, and use the space provided 

below for the final draft of a complete instructional 
objective 



WRITING OBJECTIVE 
Exercise #5 



Area: 

Sub -Area: 



Instructional Objective : . 
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At this point it is assumed that you have become 
rather accomplished in writing individual instruction- 
al objectives. The next task is to develop the skill 
of incorporating a series of related and sequentially 
conceived instructional objectives into a lesson. 

Now you must do the lesson analysis mentioned 
earlier. This is necessary in order to determine and 
to arrange the steps that will move the retarded child 
into a subject and through a series of learning exper- 
iences. 

The following example is from the SECDC publi- 
cation, Life Experience Starter Units, Set Number 2, 
pages 78-79. 
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Discuss ihe safety of pets around younger brothers and sisters. 



LESSON #1 (cont.) 
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f This lesson is part of a unit on pets and was 

written for the primary level educable mentally 
retarded. Take a close look at this lesson. Notice 
i that although there are ten activities involved, only 

three instructional objectives were considered 
I sufficient to outline and delineate the behavioral 

changes desired by the writer. 

f 

f Let us take more than a cursory look at these 

i three objectives, Does each of them meet the pre- 

| viously stated criteria for an instructional objec- 

k tive? The first one would seem to. The behavior 

: desired is "To show an interest ..." Although 

I INTEREST is hardly an observable behavior, it was 

\ qualified in the conditions, as, ". . . volunteering 

at least one pet story . . ." Here is the condition 
j of the behavior and the level of performance, "one," 

all in a very simple and concise statement. 

The second objective is vague. It does not 
\ meet our criteria for a completely acceptable 

| instructional objective but, at the same time, it 

[• should be sufficient to our needs. 

The third objective is deficient. Since it is 
\ so similar to objective number 2, there is an 

; accumulation of vagueness. A better phrasing of 

the third objective would be, "indicate verbally 
at least three pets suitable to keep in a city home 
from the assortment of animal pictures used 
| throughout the lesson." 

\ The following example is also from Life Expert - 

| ence Starter Units, Set Number 2, pages 112-113. 

r This lesson was written as part of a unit concerned 

I with recreation and is for use at the intermediate 

[ level. Read it critically. 
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Three of the four objectives written into this 
lesson are very good. These three (numbers 1, 2, 
and 4) indicate the behavior desired, the conditions 
of the behavior, and each specifies a performance 
level. As an example, consider the first objective 
of Lesson 8. "To be able to point out five impor- 
tant mechanical features of a bicycle and tell how 
they contribute to safety." Dissect this instruc- 
tional objective and in the spaces provided indicate 
each of the components that have been discussed. 



OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS 
Exerci se #6 



1 . The behavior desired: 



2. The conditions of the behavior: 



3. The level of performance expected: 



Did you write in the first space, "To be able 
to point out" and "tell?" If so, you are correct. 

In the space provided for conditions, number 2, 
you should have written, "important mechanical 
features of a bicycle," and "contribute to safety." 
Were you right? 

The level of performance was not complicated; 

| one word, "five," indicates the level of perfor- 

| mance expected. 

j Look at the second objective in Lesson 8 now. 

It reads, "To be able to list four recreational uses 
| of a bicycle." Analyze this and see if you can 

j discover the components to your satisfaction. 
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OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS 
Exercise #7 



1 , 



2 . 



I 3. 

r 
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Do this also with objective number 3, "To 
recognize four basic traffic sign shapes and what 
they represent." Is something missing? If you 
cannot find a clear statement of behavioral change, 
you spotted it! "To recognize" is not a definite 
statement of an observable behavior. "To recog- 
nize" should be defined by some overt observable 
action by the pupil. 



Rewrite this objective in the space provided: 



! 



As a final exercise from the SECDC publica- 
| tion, Life Experience Starter Units , Set Number 2, 

I pages 128-129, intermediate level, consider the 

I following lesson. On the discussion sheet write 

\ your evaluations of the three objectives in this 

lesson. If you think that it should be rewritten, 

: do it. 

I ' 



; 







We have mentioned adapting commercial materials 
and incorporating them into lesson plans using behav- 
ioral ly oriented terms. As an example we will con- 
struct instructional objectives for the use of some 
materials published by Developmental Learning 
Materials^ (DLM). One of the DLM kits is called 
Animal Puzzles .* These are pictures of eight 
different animals, each a separate puzzle. The 
puzzles are quite simple, having from five to eight 
non-interlocking pieces. The animal pictures are 
cut so that the readily identifiable body parts are 
in separate pieces. A method of including Animal 
Pictures in a lesson plan is demonstrated in the 
following: 



1 DLM, 3505 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60657 

•The instruction manual for DLM materials suggests that Animal PuZZ/eS could be used with children with perceptual 
problems. They would also be useful in primary level classes. 
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USE OF PREPARED MATERIALS 
Exercise #9 

The next exercise is for you to write a lesson that utilizes some commercially 
prepared materials. Follow the steps as they are outlined by writing in the spaces pro- 
vided. 

1. Select a published instructional material that will have application in your classroom. 



2. Carefully read the teacher's manual to determine the goals intended by the authors. 
These may be explicitly or implicitly stated. __ 



3. Transpose these goals into reminders to yourself as to the content of the lesson. 
These will be the "Scope of the Lesson" and should be written in the space pro- 
vided at the head of the lesson plan form. 

4. List the operational steps that will be necessary to accomplish these goals. 



5. State the operational steps in behavioral terms as instructional objectives in the 
appropriate column on the lesson plan form. 

6. Coordinate classroom activities and resource materials with the objective and write 
them under the appropriate headings. 

7. Complete the lesson plan by writing the experience chart column as you would expect 
the children in your class to construct the experience chart. 
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SUMMARY 

It should be apparent now that an instructional 
objective is evaluated on the basis of the three 
points previously listed. In capsule form these 
three are, OBSERVABLE BEHAVIOR, CONDITIONS 
OF BEHAVIOR, and PERFORMANCE LEVEL. These 
three must be satisfied in any instructional objec- 
tive regardless of subject matter, academic level, 
or age level of the pupils. A re-evaluation of the 
twenty-five instructional objectives you rated 
earlier is appropriate now. Do this and compare 
your second ranking with that of the curriculum 
specialists. The results of the second ranking 
should be closer to the specialist's evaluations. 

The skill in writing instructional objectives 
can be gained only by (a) making the effort to 
write them and (b) critically appraising the results 
by applying the following three questions to them; 

1. Is it stated in terms of OBSERVABLE pupil 
BEHAVIOR? 

2. Does it set the CONDITIONS of the behavior? 

3. Is the acceptable level of PERFORMANCE 
stated? 

Acquiring proficiency in recognizing and writing 
instructional objectives will serve the neophyte 
and experienced teacher alike. This skill will per- 
mit a basis for critically evaluating commercially 
prepared materials because (a) the teacher will 
more readily deduce strengths and weaknesses in 
materials and (b) teachers can facilitate adapting 
a variety of materials to the particular needs of 
a class. 

The skill in writing instructional objectives 
becomes a valuable tool for the special education 
teacher. Of necessity these teachers prepare many 
of their own instructional materials. Included in 
these materials will be daily lesson plans and life 
experience units. Hence, an adeptness in writing 
instructional objectives will facilitate the prepar- 
ation of these materials. 

An expanding file of well-written materials is 
valuable. Teachers can share their classroom 
successes by reproducing their best materials and 
trading them among their fellow professionals. Any 
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sharing of this sort, of course, lessens the need 
for individual preparation. The cumulative effect 
of this give-and-take over a few years could result 
in a wealth of teaching material. However, a judg- 
ment of the final value of any of these materials 
will rest on their applicability; this in part depends 
on the skill and care involved in their production. 

There is one essential point that must not be 
neglected. For all the care and skill that goes 
into writing instructional objectives for units and 
lesson plans it must be remembered that these 
materials must be adapted to meet the needs of 
each class. Although general objectives may 
apply to several groups, specific instructional 
objectives will require degrees of modification 
each time the materials are used. This is, of 
course, due to existing individual needs and 
differences. A value of teacher-tai lored or 
teacher- written instructional materials is that 
they will be more sensitive to individual dif- 
ferences. 

The success or failure of a lesson or unit is 
dependent on many factors. One of the most crucial 
variables is the teacher's initial planning and 
modification of the instructional objectives with 
precision and sensitivity. The outcome of a lesson 
can hinge on the completeness and specificity of 
the teacher's planning of the lessons and the state- 
ments of instructional objectives. In the final 
analysis, the instructional objectives become the 
critical component of lesson plans. Hence, it is 
important for teachers to become skilled in writing 
instructional objectives and to use them. 
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Ranking of 25 Instructional 
Objectives by Specialists in Curriculum* 
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*You might mark in the parentheses above your 
rankings for making a comparison. 
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TEACHER EVALUATION 

Identify lesson and specify activity. 

Lesson No.: Lesson Title: 



Check: 

Content: Very appropriate Somewhat appropriate Not appropriate 

Suggestions 

for teacher: Very helpful Somewhat helpful Not helpful 

Resources: Very helpful Somewhat helpful Not helpful 

Evaluative Statement: 



Suggestions for Revision: 
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